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“Perhaps the book that has 
brought the most excitement to 
the cookbook world this year.””— 


Philadelphia Bulletin. This beau- 


tiful book spills out the secrets 
of the spice world. It’s already a 
best-seller among gourmets 
cooks, gardeners, and lovers of 
fine books. 


’ 


“This uniquely beautiful, accu- 
rate, and readable volume has 


been written by a man who has 
grown, processed, and marketed 
spices and who clearly loves his 
wares.”’—Arnoldia. 


THE BOOK OF SPICES 


by Frederic Rosengarten, Jr. 


504 pp., 200 recipes, 300 illus. 
(color photos, botanical prints, 
woodcuts, linedrawings) $20.00 


Now at your bookstore or write to 


LIVINGSTON PUBLISHING CO. 


18 Hampstead Circle, Wynnewood, Pa. 19096 
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WHERE ARE OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 
HEADING? 


WHERE SHOULD THEY BE GOING? 
GET THE ANSWERS IN 
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e€piteo ey Dr. Alvin C. Eurich 

Academy for Educational Development 
Twenty-four top experts provide today’s 
most authoritative, hard-hitting analysis 
of the strengths and weaknesses of 
America’s high schools and educators... 
the most valuable guide for action— now! 
$8.50 clothbound. 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


6 East 43 Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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How to Play Cryptodiplomacy 


by DAN KURZMAN 


THE GAME OF NATIONS: 
The Amorality of Power Politics 


by Miles Copeland III 


Simon & Schuster, 318 pp., $6.95 


any reporters and other outside 
M observers have written books 
claiming to divulge how the 
State Department and the Central In- 
telligence Agency “really work”: how, 
behind a benign, sometimes idealistic 
facade, they have actively participated 
in the overthrow of uncooperative gov- 
ernments and supported, even encour- 
aged, the establishment of dictator- 
ships as the most convenient means of 
promoting the political stability con- 
ducive to cooperation. State usually 
denies such “revelations,” while the 
CIA remains silent—natural enough re- 
actions on the part of official agencies 
engaged in illegal or unethical interna- 
tional activities. Presumably most gov- 
ernments indulge in such clandestine 
action. It is all part of the unannounced 
“cryptodiplomatic” Game of Nations. 
{n this game participant nations at- 
tempt to squeeze the greatest possible 


advantage from their foreign policies . 


without openly going to war. In theory, 
at least, the game serves as a kind of 
international safety valve, with each 
country expecting its rivals to do it 
dirty and responding not with ominous 
bugle calls but with a sportsmanlike 
pat on the shoulder, much as to say 
“nice try,” and with even dirtier doings. 

The central rule of the Game is that 
no One must admit to stooping so low. 
If someone does, as President Eisen- 
hower did when he conceded that a U-2 


Dan Kurzman is the author of Subversion 
of the Innocents, which in 1963 won the 
Overseas Press Club Award for the best 
book on foreign affairs, and Genesis 1948: 
The First Arab-Israeli War to be published 
in June. 
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aircraft had been spying over Russia, 
he is likely to be treated with the 
contempt that Premier Khrushchev 
showed him. The Soviet leader could 
forgive Ike for spying, but not for spoil- 
ing the Game by confessing his “guilt” 
and thereby forcing Khrushchev to re- 
taliate more drastically—and danger- 
ously—than he might otherwise have 
done. 

The Game of Nations is now, appro- 
priately enough, the title of a book 
written by an insider who, though an 
expert in the Game, violates that cardi- 
nal rule with even more reckless aban- 
don. Miles Copeland III, an American 
management consultant who formerly 
worked for the State Department and 
helped organize the CIA, has, with ex- 
traordinary candor and carefree cyni- 
cism, confirmed many of the “revela- 
tions” these organizations have so 
studiously denied or ignored—at least 
as they apply to the Middle East. And 
he adds a few more blockbusters of his 
own. 

He has, in a sense, written a nonfic- 
tion version of The Ugly American, ex- 
cept that he appears to view as ugly 
only those actions, and numerous they 
are, that fail. And his book is crammed 
with perhaps more humor than Art 
Buchwald’s Broadway hit Sheep on the 
Runway—although some readers may 
consider Copeland’s work somewhat 
less credible. 

After all, would even the most imagi- 
native playwright.dream up an act that 
called for the CIA to pamper Gamal 
Abdel Nasser with a $3-million gift, 
only to have him contemptuously spend 
the money on a worthless Tower of 
Cairo, which he and his cronies call 
“Roosevelt’s erection’”—referring to 
Kermit Roosevelt, the prime CIA in- 
triguer in the Middle East? (The origi- 
nal Egyptian idea was to construct a 
modern “Sphinx” that would thumb a 
huge nose, presumably at the United 
States.) 

And what humorist could match 
Copeland’s presentation of a do-it-your- 
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self manual on how to launch and 
maintain a successful revolution (keep 
a “happy army,” write a constitution 
full of loopholes, set up a one-party 
dictatorship)? One may initially feel 
that he is reading a handbook put out 
by the Black Panthers or the Weather- 
men until he is jolted into the realiza- 
tion that the author is a solid repre- 
sentative of the establishment and that 
his program for revolution is intended 
for other countries—countries that 
won't play the Game, especially those 
regarded as “soft on communism.” 
(Nasser is not seen as fostering com- 
munism internally.) 

Paradoxically, it is just such diplo- 
mats who have complained about “in- 
terventionist” policies like those of the 
late President Kennedy. JFK, they 
maintain, should never, for example, 
have pressured Latin American govern- 
ments to push through social reforms, 
even though these reforms may be 
necessary to cut communism off at the 
root. Constructive “intervention” is ap- 
parently too subtle for minds geared 
to what are often short-term, short- 
sighted, cloak-and-dagger operations. 

Nasser will perhaps seem an ingrate 
to some readers. For, Copeland dis- 
closes with startlingly blasé matter-of- 
factness, the United States, using the 
above guidelines, advised him how to 
dispose of King Farouk and what to do 
after coming to power. The U. S. even 
volunteered to furnish Nasser with 
Nazi officers to train his army—an of- 
fer uniquely revealing of the Game’s 
moral tone. 

Nevertheless, Copeland says, Kermit 
Roosevelt, who met secretly with Nas- 
ser’s agents, was distrustful of military 
coups, “having seen the mess they were 
making of Syria.” The author had ear- 
lier revealed that the mess began in 
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Your Literary I. Q. 


1949, when American officials “de- 
veloped a friendship with [Husni] 
Za’im, then Chief of Staff of the Syrian 
Army, suggested to him the idea of a 
coup d'état, advised him how to go 
about it, and guided him through the 
intricate preparations in laying the 
groundwork for it.” The trouble was 
that when Za’im came to power he 
dared to order the Americans “‘to leap 
to our feet as he entered the room.” 
Then, to top matters off, he was over- 
thrown by another group of officers— 
the second of a succession of coups that 
ultimately produced the present vio- 
lently anti-American government. But, 
distrustful as Roosevelt had come to be 
of coups, Nasser looked too good a 
Game-player to ignore; nor was the 
agent’s optimism later diluted as he 
stared each morning over coffee from 
a Cairo-Hilton veranda at the tower 
that was said to symbolize his sexual 
virility. 

Copeland, a close friend of Nasser, 
uses the problems the latter has posed 
for the United States an an example of 
those that plague relations with many 
underdeveloped nations. Few writers 
have more perceptively analyzed the 
rationale of Nasser’s policies, and, 
through them, the rationale of the post- 
World War II breed of Afro-Asian ultra- 
nationalists in general—understand- 
ably, since the two men and the groups 
they represent, though usually seeking 
contradictory objectives, would appear 
to comprehend each other intimately. 
Members of both groups love the 
Game and seem, in fact, so intent on 
winning points that tactics tend to be- 
come an end in themselves, often at the 
expense of their respective countries. 

Copeland magnanimously states that 
Nasser has had to do what he has done 
in his particular situation, and, in sym- 
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pathetic tones, adds that Nasser is 
most disturbed not when the United 
States acts as an “imperialist” power 
should—he can understand the imperi- 
alist mentality and knows how to deal 
with it—but when some “idealist” like 
President Kennedy messes up the Game 
with an infusion of irrelevant “moral” 
considerations. Apparently, the “im- 
perialists” should understand that 
Egyptian mobs must be encouraged to 
burn down an embassy occasionally if 
their government is not to be thrown 
out of the Game and perhaps out of 
power. Copeland’s understanding, of 
course, does not imply approval; he 
simply feels that it is up to the United 
States to initiate moves that will con- 
vince the Nassers that embassy-burn- 
ing is counterproductive. 

But if Nasser gets out of hand at 
times, Copeland offers the impression 
that he would be most disappointed if 
the Egyptian leader were not around. 
For Nasser, as a prototype of the new 
Third World nationalist dictator and 
a master of the Game, offers the State 
Department and the CIA an excellent 
opportunity for testing point-making 
techniques. “In getting together the 
Case of [Nasser], and in trying to ar- 
range it so that it teaches lessons of 
universal applicability,” he writes, “I 
had the feeling throughout that had 
Nasser not been born our Game would 
have had to create him just to have on 
hand a kind of leader who, although 
nonexistent at the moment, was natu- 
ral to the Game and was sure to pop 
up sooner or later.” 

Copeland sees Nasser as pressing his 
revolution in three stages. In Phase 
One, he tried to remove the forces that 
perpetuated the old society—the old 
political parties, the absentee land-own- 
ers, and the foreign-controlled commer- 
cial companies. Phase Two, the present 
one, calls for a rejection of Western 
values and the Western view of the 
world’s future, a renunciation of self 
in favor of a cause. Phase Three, sched- 
uled for some distant time, is to bring 
“constructive motivation” and “disci- 
plines of good sense.” 

The current Phase Two is the out- 
growth of Nasser’s failure to “con- 
structively motivate” his people early 
in his rule and his calculation that the 
Western élite will grow richer while 
the underdeveloped world will grow 
poorer. “So long as the people generate 
some energy,’ Copeland writes, “and 
as long as this energy is not turned 
against the government, there is hope 
that it might later, under Phase Three, 
be redirected toward constructive pur- 
poses.” And so we see the logic of em- 
bassy-burning and other “manifesta- 
tions of “controlled fanaticism.” 

Nasser views the generation of such 
energy, Copeland says, as desirable in 
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another respect, too: “By experience 
with the United States Government and 
with the Soviets Nasser has learned 
that you get aid from abroad in direct 
proportion to the extent to which you 
become a ‘factor to be contended with.’ 
... And one becomes [such a factor] 
not by means of exemplary construc- 
tive behavior but by advancing a cause 
which is frightening to the Great Pow- 
ers or which, at least, they have no 
choice but to take seriously.” Copeland 
makes the point—which my own re- 
search has also indicated—that Nasser 
has never been strongly anti-Israel as 
such, at least until he lost the 1967 war. 
He has simply used Israel as a focal 
point for the release of Arab energy in 
pursuance of his efforts to occupy the 
minds of his people and frighten the 
Great Powers. 

It is precisely to increase his “bar- 
gaining power” with these nations, 
Copeland says, that Nasser tries to 
give the impression that he controls 
the Arab world. Actually, he feels little 
in common with the Arabs of other na- 
tions and shrinks from the prospect of 
ruling them. His idea, according to 
Copeland, is to force the other states to 
support his positions on foreign policy 
so that he will be in a stronger position 
to blackmail the Great Powers. This, 
one gathers, is Nasser’s main reason 
for having tried periodically to over- 
throw pro-West Arab governments, or 
at least to force them into line, as he 
has done more or less with Jordan 
since the Six-Day War. 

Copeland, while conceding that such 
politics have been counterproductive— 
Egypt, for all its Great Power assist- 
ance, is worse off economically than 
ever and has lost territory to Israel— 
nevertheless views these politics as ef- 
fective “in a way.” Though the Arabs 
were defeated in the Six-Day War, their 
bargaining, he points out in support of 
this argument, has been as forceful as 
if they had won. This kind of logic re- 
minds one of the war communiqués 
that announce a retreat “according to 
plan and after the delivery of a deadly 
blow to the enemy.” Since this is the 
logic American “cryptodiplomats” of- 
ten find useful in “proving” their own 
effectiveness, it is not surprising that 
they should offer such a rationale on 
behalf of their competitors. 

Nasser’s conduct, Copeland writes, 
has been ‘almost entirely normal and 
predictable,” considering his mental 
and cultural equipment. He might have 
added that the same may be true of the 
State Department and the CIA. Certain- 
ly they have proved, in the finest tradi- 
tions of American efficiency, more 
adept at overthrowing and manipulat- 
ing foreign governments than has poor 
Nasser—whatever one may say about 
the results. 
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Gamal Abdel Nasser: “The genius 
of you Americans is that you 
never make clear-cut stupid 
moves, only complicated stupid 
moves which make us wonder at 
the possibility that there may be 
something to them we are missing.” 


—Wide World. 


“A member of Syria’s rotating oligarchy recently told a foreign correspondent, 
‘The day is gone when a colonel can roar into Damascus with a few tanks and 
take over the city.’ Unfortunately, he is wrong. Syria remains the most coup- 
prone country in the Middle East... .” 


“,.. the whole point of our supporting Nasser was to have in power in one 
‘key’ Arab country a leader who would be strong enough to afford unpopular 
decisions—like making peace with Israel, for example.” 


“The amount of military aid for which Nasser asked the United States Gov- 
ernment in the early days of his regime was first $40,000,000, then later 
$20,000,000, and finally ‘just two or three million dollars’ worth of parade 
items’—helmets, pistol holsters, and various kinds of shiny equipment which 
would look good when the Army was parading through the streets of Cairo 
and give the officers and soldiers a feeling of pride. . . . It was the State 
Department’s delay in granting this comparatively small amount that caused 
Nasser to turn to the Soviets—with the result that he got many times over the 
$40,000,000 he originally asked from us.” 


“Much has been made of Nasser’s running a ‘police state’ without freedom of 
speech and other such liberties. The fact is, however, that apart from having 
to endure perhaps the dullest newspapers in the world and the inconvenience 
of relying on the BBC and the Israeli radio for news, the average Egyptian 
does not feel deprived by Nasser’s occasional clamp-downs on such liberties— 
he does not have anything in particular to say anyhow.” 


“,.. although Western officials who dislike Nasser have spoken up from time 
to time to call him a fascist dictator, in actual fact the American Government, 
and to some extent the British Government, kept a sharp eye on Nasser as he 
built his repressive capabilities and condoned his actions.” 


“Nasser knew that he had to engineer an environment that would awaken mo- 
tivations in the people in the same way that warmer or colder water—dissatis- 
faction, in other words—motivates an amoeba. Only a motivated people could 
respond to the leadership with which Nasser hoped to provide his movement.” 


“Nasser failed to turn the African countries against Israel (not a serious ob- 
jective), but he did succeed in gaining widespread Afro-Asian support for res- 
olutions, in the United Nations and elsewhere, condemning colonialism and 
imperialism, while supporting self-determination and an increased role in the 
world for Afro-Asian states and, as the result, in causing the British, French 
and Americans to adopt policies more favorable to Egypt in attempts to buy 
him off.” 


“The Americans and the British—and, to some extent, the Russians—nor- 
mally go into elaborate detail when they plan the overthrow of some govern- 
ment, and their coup d’état operations (or most of them) are organized as 
carefully as straight military operations. (The operation against Mossadegh, 
for example, required two to three hours of classroom explanation—com- 
plete with maps, details of power stations, disposition of forces, etc.)” 


—From The Game of Nations. 
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